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The Developmental Reading Program 


Foreword by 
William D. Sheldon* 


In the past we thought that the three R’s were mastered by 
the end of the third grade. It is now clear, however, that reading 
is a developmental process, never fully learned, and that reading 
instruction must be carried on in an active fashion at every 
level. Recently intermediate grade teachers have found it neces- 
sary to aid in the development of reading skills. Junior high 
school and senior high school teachers are just discovering that 
they cannot wash their hands of reading instruction. Even our 
colleges and universities have taken up the problem, and more 
than two hundred of our institutions of higher learning have 
courses in the development of reading skill. 


The fact that reading instruction has extended up from the 
third grade to include all levels of our school and college system 
does not imply that reading instruction has become poorer. It 
does mean that the need for reading has become greater and that 
reading itself has become an almost universal process used by 
almost all individuals in our culture. It is less than a hundred 
years since the ability to read was a mark of distinction in a 
community. Now there are ever-increasing demands that al- 
most all our citizenry read. Because our society has become much 
more complex, the amount of material to be read by each in- 
dividual has increased enormously. 


In order to prepare our students adequately for the reading 
tasks ahead we must develop a reading program which offers 
continuous instruction and development throughout the grades, 
the high school, and the college. The following articles are con- 
cerned with problems in the teaching of reading on these various 
levels. 


*Director, Reading Laboratory, Syracuse University. Dr. Sheldon is Chairman of the 
Council’s Committee on Reading, which has contributed the first eight articles in this issue. 
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Before Children Read 
Dorothy E. Cooke* 


Four good men and true once fought a no-decision verbal 
bout on the nature and size of the elephant, but we can forgive 
them because they were blind. Then there were those who be- 
lieved in organized effort and resolved to bell a cat but somehow 
that event did not materialize; we can forgive them—they were 
mice. But can we forgive ourselves if we continue to have failures 
in reading? In 1900 the scientific data on reading would prob- 
ably have filled one volume; at the present time acceptable scien- 
tific data on reading would fill a library. 

Does the foregoing fact mean that in order to teach reading 
correctly and adequately teachers must have all the knowledge 
contained in this reading library? The answer fortunately is 
“No,” for the majority of reading authorities are in agreement 
on the chief aspects of the teaching of reading. These authorities 
usually agree that no one can guarantee that any given child will 
learn to read. They also agree, however, that if a healthy, emo- 
tionally mature child has a mental age of 6.6, it is reasonably 
sure that he will learn to read. 

Many children who enter the first grade in September are 
not six years of age. It is unnecessary to spell out the wide range 
of differences that these and the other children have—mentally, 
physically, emotionally and experientially. 

What implication do the entrance ages and the mental ages 
have regarding the teaching of reading? Research shows that 
pupil readiness is a prerequisite to effective learning and that 
instruction without this readiness may produce permanently neg- 
ative results. To prevent the introduction of a child to failure 
in reading before he is physically, mentally, emotionally and 
experientally ready, schools should conduct well-planned pro- 
grams developing readiness for beginning reading before the 
child is introduced to the interpretation of symbols in books. 


What Is Readiness for Beginning Reading? 


A child’s ability to learn is related to his total personality 
pattern. It is this fact that underlines, the need for parent educa- 
tion so that the parents will assume very early a partnership 
with the school in developing the total personality of the child 
to his fullest potential. Since learning to read depends upon the 
total personality pattern, the factors that determine readiness 
or prerequisites for reading include health and physical well- 
being, physical development, emotional adjustment, mental ma- 
turity and educational factors related to the reading program. 





*Supervisor of Elementary Education, Bureau of Elementary School Supervision, The State 
Education Department, Albany 
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A child should be physically ready to read. A child’s physical 
condition may modify or even block his desire to learn to read. 
Therefore the school in cooperation with parents makes provi- 
sion whenever possible for obtaining the optimum health and 
physical well-being for each child. In kindergarten and the early 
primary grades, it is especially important that the teacher, the 
school, and the parent devote unwavering attention to the physi- 
cal needs of the child. Here visual difficulties, auditory difficul- 
ties, and subnormal general physical well-being may be discov- 
ered and corrected. When children are habitually “lazy” or in- 
attentive the cause must be sought out and remedied if possible. 
Frequently the cause is found to be low metabolism, malnutri- 
tion or lack of sleep. 

A child should attain physical development requisite for the 
reading process. Research reveals that physical development fol- 
lows a pattern of growth that cannot be hastened. The problem 
therefore is one of determining the stage of a child’s physical 
development and then adjusting the instructional program to 
meet his needs. 

It is highly important that a child’s eyes and ears be “ready 
for reading.’”’ A child must be able to see well before he can dis- 
tinguish the small differences between letters such as ¢ and f; 
m and m; and h and b. A child must be able to hear distinctly 
before he can distinguish the differences in the sounds of words 
such as then and them or an and am. It should be determined 
whether or not the eyes and ears are healthy and developmentally 
ready for reading, and instruction should then be adjusted in 
view of these findings. 

The teacher needs to know the growth stages and the evolv- 
ing nature of child development. This knowledge will help her 
to understand the length of time she can expect attention from 
a child; the nature of work and play activities should be planned 
in view of a child’s muscular development and control. Knowl- 
edge of the maturity level of a child will also open one avenue to 
the understanding of his interests. 

A child should be emotionally ready to read. Emotional ad- 
justment is a prerequisite of learning to read. For effective learn- 
ing a child should be happy, calm, and secure. “Strong emotion 
tends to confuse thought processes and consume energy. Fearful 
children are frequently regarded as stupid in spite of high ca- 
pacity for learning. In a given situation excitement may nullify 
readiness. A persistent feeling of insecurity operates as a per- 
‘manent handicap.”? 

Emotional stability is developed over a long period of time. 
Parents contribute by helping the child develop emotional secu- 


(1) Alvin W. Schindler, ‘Readiness for Learning,” Childhood Education, March, 1948, pp. 
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rity. The kindergarten teacher also helps by removing or lessening 
the young child’s fear of a large group. She helps him to under- 
stand the “give and take” in social adjustment. Many factors, 
such as success in school activities, health, home environment, 
physical maturity, promote or retard emotional stability in re- 
lation to the expected age maturity. 


A child should have mental readiness for reading. For a suc- 
cessful introduction to reading a child should have a certain 
mental maturity, the sheer ability to learn. Memory and atten- 
tion are important factors in readiness and both are in a measure 
related to mental development. Language power and thought 
power develop together; they are mutually dependent. Vocabu- 
lary achievement is recognized by some educators as an index to 
intelligence. As stated above, a mental age of 6.6 is one of the 
most commonly accepted indexes to readiness for beginning 
reading. 

A child must have experiential readiness for reading. In 
reading, a child makes meaning from what he already knows. 
A child can understand only in terms of his own experience. Par- 
ents need to be helped to develop the understanding that each 
question well answered, each story read to the child, each trip 
and all other experiences help to pave the way to reading. 


The teacher should acquaint herself with the child’s home, 
his neighborhood, his experiential background. From this knowl- 
edge and conversations with the parents and the child she can 
begin to develop an instructional program that will fill the gaps 
in concepts so that the child is ready to bring meaning to reading. 


The kindergarten teacher and the first grade teacher should 
compile an alphabetical list of words to be met in the basic pre- 
primers and readers. The kindergarten teacher should indicate 
the words for which concepts can be or are usually developed in 
the kindergarten. The readiness program in the kindergarten 
can well include short Word Periods. In these periods, concepts 
for words to be met in reading can be built. The creative teacher 
will find many ways to enrich this learning. Names of colors can 
be taught through games involving colored balls, beads, blocks 
or other materials. These games may be built around touching, 
matching, finding or other approaches. 


Words such come-go; before-behind; up-down suggest action 
games. These action games may be used as rest or “change-over” 
periods. Other words suggest science experiments such as testing 
to find which objects float or do not float. A recent check by the 
author revealed that the foregoing experiment provided meaning 
needed to read 18 pages of a current pre-primer. On the other 
hand the author has seen teachers battle during a reading period 
to teach “a lesson” when experiences were needed that would 
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help the children build the meaning of a word. One teacher had 
a class picnic on the school lawn when she found that many of 
the group had never experienced a picnic. It is very difficult to 
read a word symbol if you have no meaning with which to couple 
the name of the word. Time spent in building meanings for words 
through experiences saves time in attempting to teach while the 
receiver is “cold.” 


A child must have educational readiness before reading. The 
developmental program of reading in the classroom to help each 
child attain educational readiness includes the following instruc- 
tional activities: developing—1. concepts needed for reading, 
2. an adequate vocabulary, including correct pronunciation of 
words, 3. ability to use sentences, 4. ability to recognize visual 
differences, 5. ability to distinguish between sounds,! 6. ability 
to recall a series of ideas in correct sequence, 7. ability to follow 
directions, 8. ability to handle materials, 9. ability to solve prob- 
lematical situations, 10. an understanding that reading matter is 
from left to right and 11. a desire to learn to read. 


A teacher, or the teachers in one school or system, should 
plan many ways interesting to young children to teach the skills 
inherent in each of these instructional activities. One excellent 
practical reference is Learning to Read through Experience by 
Lillian A. Lamoreaux and Doris May Lee, published by D. 
Appleton-Century. Plans using different means should also be 
made to evaluate children’s progress in each area. The teacher 
at all times needs to remember that the amounts of practice 
necessary to develop a skill will vary for many children. It is 
the continuous well-rounded activity program developed by the 
teacher that helps a child develop educational readiness for read- 
ing. 

“The teacher who understands the nature of child growth 
does not demand, from a group or from an individual, skills or 
abilities that will normally arrive later. Some measure of skills 
probably can be forced by drill procedures but premature achieve- 
ment means sacrifice of the activities normal to the stage of de- 
velopment. On the other hand no child should be kept dawdling 
at things below his level of ability and interest. The alert teacher 
recognizes the differing abilities of individuals, makes the most 
of the potentialities of each stage, and leads the child through 
careful transition to the next stage—’” until through study of all 
available data—parent information, her observations and the 
child’s records, she can say—because she knows, “Here is a child 
ready to read!” 





{1) A reprint, “Sharp Eyes and Sharp Ears in the Kindergarten,” from The Reading Teacher 
is available from the author without charge. About twenty activities are given that will aid 
in developing items 4 and 5. 

(2) Elizabeth Guilfoile. “Reality in the Language Program.” A Monograph On Language. 
Row, Peterson and Company, White Plains, N. Y., 1942. 
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The Primary Reading Program 
Ruth E. Oaks* 


People, places and books make up the primary reading pro- 
gram. They are the reasons for which and the means by which 
the program is carried on. They are combined to make what 
appears to be the best program in reading we have ever had. But, 
without doubt, there is room for improvement. 

Among the people concerned with our reading program are 
the parents who send their children to school. They are anxious 
that their children learn to read well. They want them to know 
the same joys and satisfactions which they themselves have ob- 
tained from books. Parents are more than eager to help, and 
with guidance, can render invaluable aid. At times, however, 
it is necessary to resist the pressure of a parent pushing a child 
into reading too soon, or expecting too much of him. The parent 
who understands the reading program is a distinct asset. Any 
time given to furthering his understanding is time well-spent. 

In addition to parents, the people involved include the 
teachers responsible for instruction in reading. Their greatest 
asset is their willingness to do all they can to help children be- 
come good readers, but their weakness lies in the inadequate 
training which many of them have had. The outlook is not en- 
hanced by the fact that some of our newly graduated teachers, 
with a few exceptions, of course, seem to be no better trained. 
To make the situation even worse, many schools, because of the 
shortage of teachers, have been forced to hire people who have 
not had a single course in the teaching of reading. 

As a result, some teachers are not familiar with the aspects 
of reading readiness or the techniques for promoting this readi- 
ness. They rush books into the children’s hands whether the 
children are ready or not. These teachers do this because it puts 
them into a more familiar and, therefore, more comfortable situ- 
ation, since they find it hard to believe that children are learn- 
ing to read unless they are using books. The resultant failures are 
of concern to them, but a lack of understanding of the cause pre- 
vents their applying the proper remedy. 

Another characteristic of the poorly-trained teacher is her 
penchant for hurrying children through a textbook. Not realizing 
that a textbook in reading is carefully prepared to foster the 
mastery of basic skills, she thinks of it only as a collection of 
stories. As a result the children “go through” a book, coming 
out with little more reading power than they had when they went 
into it. They have little independence in attacking new words. 
And even worse, they fail to recognize more than about 30 per- 


*Primary Language Arts Consultant, District One, Oneida County 
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cent of the “new” words presented in the book, whereas all of 
the words should be recognized instantly, on sight, without 
having to resort to analysis. 


Fortunately this kind of teacher is in the minority. Most 
realize the necessity for making a thorough study of a child be- 
fore attempting to teach him. They are willing to accept him 
where he is, and to help him go on from there. 


Being aware of the factors in reading readiness, they make 
note of those readinesses which a child has and help him acquire 
those he lacks. Once having launched a group of children in text- 
book reading, they make full use, not only of the textbook, but 
of the manual, workbook, and other aids which accompany it. 
They help children develop skill in silent and oral reading, in 
comprehension, and in applying word analysis techniques. 


There is no doubt that well-trained teachers can and do 
get good results in the teaching of reading. We need to see that 
good training is made available to those persons planning to 
teach and to those already in service. 


The children, themselves, comprise the third group of people 
with whom the reading program is concerned. The fact that they 
appear in our classrooms without measuring up to a certain set 
of standards creates a difficult situation for their teachers. 
Certainly it would make things easier for a teacher if she could 
teach every child the some thing in the same way with uniformly 
satisfactory results. However, it would reduce teaching to a 
deadly routine, devoid of the little surprises which make teach- 
ing a joy. It is the very differences in children which make teach- 
ing the stimulating challenge that it is. Far from being a liabil- 
ity, these differences give purpose to creative teaching. Perhaps 
the basic problem we find with the children is the fact that there 
are far too many of them assigned to one teacher. Since each 
child is unique, each one makes the teacher’s load that much 
greater. There are limitations to what a teacher can do. 


Places have a distinct influence on the primary reading pro- 
gram. The classroom and the home both play a part. A tiny, over- 
crowded schoolroom, where there is room only for the bare 
essentials and where a fellow can’t ignore his neighbor even 
when he needs to, is not a good breeding place for skill in read- 
ing. All too many such classrooms exist today. There is little 
space for carrying on readiness activities or the experiences which 
form the basis for future reading. In some rooms, the teacher 
has no place to gather a small group around her for instruction, 
but must attempt to teach them in the midst of all the distrac- 
tions caused by the remainder of the class carrying on indepen- 
dent activities. 
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In classrooms which are large enough to provide space for 
a variety of activities, the background of the children can be 
broadened considerably. They can bring much more to the 
printed page they are trying to interpret. The spacious class- 
room also makes it easier to concentrate on the task at hand. 
Distractions can be kept to a minimum. All this adds up to 
greater efficiency in learning to read. 


The home may offer distractions of another sort such as 
radio, television, and conversation, when a child is trying to 
read. Yet the reading a child does at home is important since it 
gives him a chance to practice the skills he is learning in school. 


Likewise, in the home where a quiet time is planned and set 
aside for reading, the child has a much greater chance of im- 
proving his skill. He is motivated by the fact that his parents 
consider it a worthwhile activity. 


The last item for consideration in the primary reading pro- 
gram is the books and other materials which are used. Never 
before has there been such an abundance of attractive and inter- 
esting materials for the teaching of reading. Good stories are the 
vehicle for presenting new words in context, for teaching word 
analysis techniques which make possible a degree of indepen- 
dence in word attack, and for teaching basic language skills. The 
manuals are written by people experienced in the teaching of 
reading and provide abundant guidance to the teacher who uses 
them. 


Their fault, if it could be considered such, may lie in this 
very abundance. Because a great variety of activities is offered, 
the teacher is likely to be overwhelmed by the quantity. Know- 
ing that she hasn’t time for everything, she may fail to be selec- 
tive and follow none of the suggestions. The manual is effective 
only when properly used. 


The use of workbook and worksheet materials could come in 
for criticism. Not every child needs to use every page in a work- 
book. The thoughtful teacher, who is sure of her purposes in 
teaching reading, uses these materials with discrimination. 


There is a lack of supplementary materials for very new 
readers. The preprimer crowd, especially, can find little to read 
and, of necessity, must read the same books again and again. 
Not that they object too much, but they certainly would welcome 
new material if it were available. 


The stories which they compose and either dictate or write 
themselves serve to close the gap to some extent. These are put 
on chart paper or made into booklets which are read over and 
over with great relish. 

In considering the assets and the liabilities of the primary 
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reading program we can see, as was said earlier, that although 
we have a good program, there is, indeed, room for improvement. 


In addition to the many well-informed parents with whom 
we have to deal, there are many who lack understanding of the 
program and who can and will hinder it unless we can change 
their thinking. We have many well-trained teachers, but there 
are still some for whom training must be provided if they are 
to do a good job. As soon as possible children must be divided 
into smaller classes with more teachers to care for them. 


There is a definite relationship between the spacious class- 
room and a successful reading program. Conversely a crowded 
room can be a detriment. Wise parents will provide a time and 
place for reading so that the work of the school can be carried 
over into the home. 


Although we have never had such well-written and attrac- 
tively-illustrated materials for instruction in reading, their effec- 
tiveness can be only as good as the use made of them. Good books 
need good teachers to handle them. 


Perhaps our greatest asset is that we recognize the liabilities. 
This is the first step toward eliminating them from the ledger. 


The February, 1954 issue of Purdue English Notes summarizes the or- 
ganization, content, and purposes of freshman English courses in the col- 
leges and universities of Indiana. Published by the Department of English, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. Editor, George Wykoff. 


“Objective Measures of Writing Ability,” by Peter M. Miller and “How 
Objective can Free-style Measures of Writing Ability be Made?” by Warren 
G. Findley (Fall, 1953, issue of The English Record) have been reprinted 
together in pamphlet form by Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 


A regional conference of the Council was held at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Geneseo, March 20, under the chairmanship of Professor John H. 
Parry. The theme was “The Consumer Looks at our Product,” with repre- 
sentatives of business and industry participating. 


Robert W. Rounds of State University Teachers College, Oneonta, is 
putting on a determined drive for junior members. The other members of 
his committee are Sister M. de la Salle, St. Mary’s Academy, Dunkirk; 
Genevieve Heffron, North Senior High School, Binghamton; Milacent 
Ocvirk, Cornell University; and Elizabeth J. Rose, School of Education, 
New York University. 
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The Teaching of Reading in Grades Four Through Six 
Marvin D. Glock* 


In the many excellent articles and chapters which have been 
written on the teaching of reading in grades four through six, 
specialists have emphasized that reading is an on-flowing de- 
velopmental process, rather than a series of compartmentalized 
stages. However, they have pointed out that within this process 
there are special and important emphases in teaching reading 
to children in the intermediate grades. The foundation for read- 
ing instruction in grades four through six must be the skills 
which have been developed in the early grades. Intermediate 
grade children have mastered these abilities at various levels of 
adequacy. It is assumed, therefore, that the fourth, fifth, or sixth 
grade teacher will not only be thoroughly familiar with the entire 
primary grade program of word-recognition techniques, but she 
must understand the program as a continuous process. Those 
pupils who are ready for further development she will guide in 
perfecting these skills so that they will be more efficient and 
flexible. This is the period of expanding power during which the 
child must develop independence in building up his word and 
meaning backgrounds. Comprehension becomes differentiated in- 
to specific skills. He must learn how to associate his abilities and 
skills with specific purposes. His interests and tastes will expand 
beyond story material to the world of science and people about 
him. Even more important, in terms of developing skills, is his 
need to understand difficult concepts of time and space as he 
attacks his texts in the content fields. 


Bond and Wagner! outline under eight headings the im- 
portant reading abilities with which the teacher of the inter- 
mediate grades needs to be concerned. Other specialists tend, in 
general, to agree with them.2 Some of these skills will already 
have received considerable emphasis in the primary grades. 
Other skills will be introduced for the first time. Most are of 
such a nature that the reader can improve them as he continues 
through the secondary school and even through college. 


However, rather than to review what has been done so well 
and so often, the author would like to discuss some of the prin- 


*Director of the Reading Laboratory, Cornell University 

(1) Guy L. Bond and Eva Bond Wagner, Teaching the Child to Read, The Macmillan Co., 

New York., 1950, pp. 404-405. 

(2) The following are a few of the numerous qualified researchers who have discussed these 
problems in a most thorough and defensible manner: 

Albert J. Harris, How to Increase Reading Ability, Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 
1949. 

Paul McKee, The Teaching of Reading in the Elementary School, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, 1948. 

David H. Russell, Children Learn to Read, Ginn and Company, Boston, 1949. 
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ciples of learning as they relate to reading improvement. We 
must face the fact that pupils learn to read. They do not inherit 
this skill. And it is the teacher who organizes the learning ex- 
periences in the classroom. 

The teacher of reading must first know what abilities are 
to be developed. Secondly, she must have an understanding of 
child development, and we are particularly interested, in this 
discussion, that she have an adequate knowledge of how children 
learn. She must then be able to apply this information in a prac- 
tical way through the use of good teaching methods and adequate 
materials. 

Stroud? has given us an excellent analysis of the factors in 
learning together with their implications for the teacher. He has 
emphasized that there is no royal road to learning—and that 
reasons for lack of achievement in our schools reside many times 
in a cause about which we as teachers can do nothing, namely, 
the manner in which the human organs of learning are consti- 
tuted. He points out that learning requires strenuous effort. 
Learning is slow and tedious, and much of what is learned is 
soon forgotten. Though the prospect of gain against this organic 
and psychological resistance is discouraging, Stroud would have 
us remember that by increasing the efficiency of teaching and 
learning by only a small increment, a vast difference can be 
effected when considered in terms of the total life’s activities of 
a pupil. 

If improvement in reading is to be realized, then, this learn- 
ing must come about through practice. But practice does not 
make perfect. Sheer practice or repetition makes for no improve- 
ment. The old adage, stating otherwise, is indefensible. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that learning does not occur without 
practice. To illustrate this point, the handwriting of the average 
adult does not tend to become more legible even though he may 
utilize innumerable opportunities for practice throughout the 
years. Unfortunately the same can be said about his reading 
ability, if he “practices” as illustrated above. Yet his skill in 
golf or tennis may improve tremendously once he drives him- 
self through a rigorous schedule of consistent practice. 

Stroud‘ answers this seeming paradox by pointing out that 
there are certain effective conditions for practice, and that they 
must be carefully considered in the teaching-learning situation. 
Some of these factors are of particular interest to us as teachers 
of reading. 

Factors of Learning as Related to Practice 
Individual Differences. Every teacher knows that her pupils 
48) The Forty-first Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, The 


Psychology of Learning, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1942, Chapter X. 
(4) Ibid. 
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differ not only in achievement, but also in inherent ability. Vari- 
ous studies have shown that reading ages vary from two to nine 
grades in a single grade classification and it is not uncommon to 
find variations of four to five years in mental age. Some boys and 
girls in grades four and five may have difficulty with basic skills 
used readily by a first grader, while others may be better readers 
than an average eighth grader. Likewise it is not unusual to find 
in grade four children with mental ages of seven and others with 
mental ages of twelve. 


Some of the differences in achievement can be accounted 
for by the quality of previous learning experiences. Not a small 
part of these opportunities to learn may depend upon the child’s 
environment. However, probably the most important single fac- 
tor is his intelligence. Not only are some children unprepared to 
do many of the kinds of reading so easily acomplished by their 
classmates, but they may never be able to perform at the higher 
levels of comprehension. To read critically and evaluate difficult 
reading materials may well be beyond their abilities. We have 
long ceased labeling these pupils as retarded if they have 
achieved in consonance with their mental ability. So it is neces- 
sary for teachers to have not only a measure of reading achieve- 
ment, but also an indication of the child’s intelligence.® 


The range of heterogeneity in reading ability can never be 
lessened by the capable teacher. For the better the instruction, 
the more widely separated the extremes of reading performance 
become. If provided with opportunities, the more intelligent 
pupils will tend to improve to a much greater extent than will 
their less able peers. 


Transfer of Reading Abilities. If the pupil were able to read only 
those books in which he was taught to read, he would certainly 
find himself in a sorry plight in this world of newspapers, mag- 
azines, advertising, and books. We assume that if he can in- 
terpret the symbol “come” in one context, he can do so in an- 
other. We assume that he will learn the new in terms of the old. 
Since he is able to interpret the printed pages of his reading 
texts, we expect him likewise to interpret the books of science, 
arithmetic, and social studies. Yet if there is any point of agree- 
ment in the research, it is that there are varying amounts of 
transfer from one learning experience to another. In general, 
the teacher cannot take for granted that all of the skills de- 
veloped in the basal texts will automatically be transferred to 
the reading of the content subjects. There must be specific teach- 
ing for transfer. The teacher will have to illustrate when and 





(5) Native ability sets the limit of achievement. The environment of the child is very im- 
portant in determining how far he progresses toward reaching his potentialities. 

(6) Extreme care should be exercised in selecting the kind of test which may brand a child 
as a dullard because he doesn’t have sufficient skill to read the test. 
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how to skim in the social studies book. She will have to suggest 
a need for interpretation in his science reading. The pupil may 
require guidance in organizing his data in an arithmetic problem. 
Basic readers will give him worthwhile experiences, but one of 
the necessary conditions of effective practice is variability. He 
must be provided with the opportunity under experienced guid- 
ance to use his skills in many different kinds of reading tasks. 
Otherwise his continued development will be seriously curtailed. 


Motivation of Practice. Why is the average adult such a notori- 
ously poor reader? Aldous Huxley’ once said that people read 
most of the time. He suggested that we actually suffer if we can- 
not plug the void with printed matter whenever we have time to 
spare. “Deprived of their newspapers or of the novel, reading 
addicts will fall back on cookery books, on the literature that is 
wrapped around patent medicine, on those instructions for keep- 
ing the contents crisp which are printed on the outside of boxes 
of breakfast cereals. On anything.” We practice extensively, but 
we are not motivated to improve our reading. We read for other 
purposes than to become better readers. One of the most basic 
principles of learning is that the individual must be motivated. 
Boys and girls will not read as well as they can, unless there is 
a reason for their doing so. ° 


We may interpret motivation as a driving force caused by 
the individual seeking out behavior which will reduce the 
tensions within the organism. For example, when we are hungry, 
we are most uncomfortable, and our attention is focused on food. 
If we are terribly afraid we may run. A person who is angry may 
aggressively attack another either physically or verbally. When 
these tensions are released, and the individual attains a state of 
equilibrium, he is comfortable once again. Psychologists have 
labeled these instigators of tension as needs and they have been 
grouped into the categories of physiological, social, and ego or 
integrative needs.® 


The physiological needs include food, water, rest, tempera- 
ture regulation, and sexual activity. In our society they do not 
provide the most important basis for motivation in the class- 
room, since in general they are satisfactorily met elsewhere. 


The social needs become important because boys and girls 
are social beings. They must live in contact not only with their 
elders, but with their peers. These social needs become strong 
driving forces and must be utilized in the direction of learning 
experiences within the classroom. One of their principal needs 
in a psychological sense is belonging. Belonging refers to the ac- 


7) “Writers and Readers,” Essay in the Olive Tree, 1936. 
8) Daniel Alfred Prescott, Emotion and the Educative Process, American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, 1938, pp. 118-124. 
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ceptance of an individual by the group, because he is wanted by 
members of that group. He is accepted because he is able to 
contribute something to the group. It is quite common to find a 
pupil demonstrating antisocial behavior in his awkward attempts 
to gain the recognition of his peers. The need to be like others 
is another driving force. To be able to read becomes important 
for youngsters so that they will not be different from their 
classmates. 


A third group of needs might be classified as ego or mastery 
needs. Within the limits of his level of maturity, the individual 
must be able to cope with the world about him if he is to have 
a feeling of “a worthy and effective selfhood.”® Reading is an 
integral part of most school activities, and as such, it presents a 
strong challenge for mastery to the typical child. To master the 
reading skill presents one of the best opportunities for the child 
to fulfill his need to become an independent person. 


How does one motivate boys and girls? By skilfully manipu- 
lating the school environment so that youngsters will find op- 
portunities through the learning experiences to satisfy their 
social and ego needs in an acceptable way. 


Knowledge of Results. Closely allied with the motivation of the 
learner is his knowledge of results. He cannot always define 
success and failure unless his performance is evaluated with him. 
Failure, on the other hand, can promote effective learning if 
his errors are corrected and he is guided to solutions of his 
problems. Failure or punishment without the removal of in- 
surmountable barriers precludes achievement. 


Distributed Practice. Greater increments in learning occur when 
practice is distributed throughout shorter periods of time than 
if it is concentrated into a few learning sessions. This does not 
mean that periods devoted to specific areas of subject matter 
should be shortened and increased in number. The desired effect 
can be accomplished, for example, through varying the reading 
skills which are being practiced during a given period. It is also 
basically important to plan systematic reviews. They should not 
be left to chance. 


Learning must be meaningful. We poke fun at the psychologist 
who has his subjects learn non-sense syllables, and then general- 
izes his data on learning to the classroom situation. Yet hundreds 
of boys and girls memorize facts and data from their content 
texts which are as meaningless to them as are the non-sense 
syllables to the individual in the psychologist’s laboratory. Our 
self-satisfaction is often unwarranted, when our pupils make 


(9) Ibid. 
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excellent scores on our “‘not-so-clever” tests. All too often the 
process of answering these questions is little more than a re- 
gurgitation of information that has been swallowed whole with- 
out understanding. A teacher in a nearby school had a group of 
students read the directions on how to start a fire by the friction 
method as boy scouts are taught to do. They made an average of 
90% on a test on the reading material. However, when they were 
given the tools and asked to start the fire, less than 50% could 
use them as directed. 


No one can be given a concept. A teacher cannot give a 
pupil a concept. Neither can a book do so. Yet there are hun- 
dreds of concepts in a social studies or science text—latitude, 
democracy, judicial rights, pressure, hurricane to mention a few. 
As many as two or three are often found in a single line. They 
are meaningful to the pupil only in so far as he has experiences 
to bring to them. Verbalism is rampant in our schools—even in 
our colleges and universities. Every teacher needs to put the fol- 
lowing references on her “must” list: Methods of Instruction in 
the Social Studies by Ernest Horn,!° and the Forty-ninth Year 
Book of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, 
Learning and Instruction.1 These give excellent discussions of 
the issues we must face in teaching for understanding. Non- 
sense syllables are soon forgotten. Meaningful material is much 
more readily learned and retained. 


In Summary 


Teachers of reading are responsible for directing efficient 
learning experiences. Research has provided data whereby we 
have been able to formulate certain basic principles of learning. 
To ignore these in helping children develop their reading skills 
is to obstruct the learning process in an indefensible manner. 


Our vigorous new Junior Membership Committee met in Syracuse 
February 13. Students attending represented State Teachers Colleges at 
Albany, Cortland, Geneseo, Oneonta, Syracuse University and Cornell Uni- 
versity. A student panel under the chairmanship of Lionel Sharp of Albany 
discussed “How I plan to teach grammar.” Plans were made for a student 
panel discussion at the 1954 Conference of the Council, on the subject, 
“Children and Poetry: Enemies, Friends, or Lovers?” Dr. Helene W. Hart- 
ley of Syracuse University discussed with the group the preliminary report 
of the Curriculum Commission of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. Robert W. Rounds and Louise Lowery of State Teachers College, 
Oneonta, are chairman and secretary of the Committee. 





(10) Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1937, Chapters IV and V. 
411) University of Chicago. Press, Chicago, 1950, Chapter IV. 
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The Janior High School Reading Program 


George W. Bond* 
Introduction: 

For a long time teachers, supervisors, and administrators in 
the junior high schools have assumed that children can master 
all the necessary skills of reading during their elementary school 
years. However, recent research has indicated so conclusively the 
complex nature of the reading process that this assumption can 
no longer be made. The modern junior high school now considers 
reading instruction to be an integral part of its total program. 
Thus it has become necessary for the junior high school to plan 
and put into action a program which helps children to continue 
strengthening their ability to read. 

In many respects a total reading program can be compared 
to a tree. While the analogy breaks down at a few points, general- 
ly it does indicate the fact that reading is a continuous process 
and a complex process with at least six facets. These facets are: 
(1) instructional or basal reading, (2) recreational reading, 
(3) curricular reading, (4) study skills, (5) corrective reading, 
and (6) critical reading. If junior high school teachers can be 
made aware of the total process itself, they can see where they 
fit into the process and it should then become possible for them 
to know what the child has learned by the time he reaches the 
junior high school, and what the junior high school teacher 
should do in order to continue the growth. 

A Total Reading Program: 

In comparing a total reading program to a tree, the roots 
of the tree become the reading readiness program. They begin to 
grow long before the child ever reaches school and must continue 
until the child reaches that level of maturity his teacher con- 
siders essential before he is introduced to the complexities of 
reading skills. On this reading tree there are five roots: those 
of social, physical, emotional, mental, spiritual and moral readi- 
ness. It is important that a child reach a certain level of maturity 
in all five of these areas before the teacher considers him ready 
to begin formal reading instruction. When readiness is reached 
the teacher will then move into a formal reading program. This 
program is commonly called the basal or basic reading program, 
for it is basic to all other phases of the reading program. It is 
the very foundation of the program and thus becomes the trunk 
and main stem of the tree. 

The basic reading program includes day by day, systematic 
development of reading skills. It is concerned with reading vo- 
cabulary and the whole area of semantics. It is also concerned 
with word attack skills both phonetic and structural. It teaches 


*Director, Reading Center, State Teachers College, New Paltz 
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children how to understand ‘what they read and how to compre- 
hend different kinds of material. At the upper grade levels it 
becomes concerned with speed reading; how to cover materials 
rapidly with understanding. Finally it is concerned with oral 
reading; teaching children how to read rhythmically, smoothly, 
and with expression. Since this program is the basis of all other 
phases of the junior high school program, it should be delegated 
to a person who has been well trained in the field of reading and 
who will have sufficient time to do a good job. In many schools 
it is felt that this can best be done in the language arts program 
where a large period of time is devoted each day to this area, 
and the teacher handling the program can include instructional 
reading, spelling, children’s literature and writing. 
Recreational Reading: 

As children attain facility in reading, they soon reach the 
point where they are ready to do independent reading and so 
they go off on the first branch of the reading tree into the area 
of recreational reading. This is the whole field of children’s 
literature. The school librarian should prove especially helpful, 
as should the English teacher, in the field of recreational reading. 
As children learn to read independently they need to be intro- 
duced into the many areas of children’s literature, such as hero 
tales, fiction, non-fiction, and poetry. 

Curricular Reading: 

Progressing through the early grades of the elementary 
school the child eventually reaches the level where teachers have 
units in areas such as social studies and science, and children 
are required to read in text books covering a wide variety of 
academic areas such as history, geography, science, arithmetic, 
and English. Each book presents to the child a different type of 
reading, with a different vocabulary load, and with different 
problems of comprehension. Skill in reading maps, charts, and 
diagrams becomes important. This can be called curricular read- 
ing. Since each textbook needs to be read in a somewhat different 
way and each textbook presents certain specific reading problems 
to children, the job of teaching curricular reading becomes a job 
for all the teachers. The mathematics teacher assumes the re- 
sponsibility for teaching the mathematics vocabulary. The geog- 
raphy teacher needs to assume the responsibility for teaching 
map reading and chart reading. 

Corrective Reading: 

By this time the reading process has become so complex that 
it is almost inevitable, despite excellent teaching, that many 
children will experience difficulty somewhere along the way. Be- 
cause of this fact it becomes essential to have another branch on 
our tree. This can be called the corrective reading branch. The 
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corrective reading program is that phase of the program which 
permits youngsters to have help above and beyond the basic 
reading program. It is not a substitute for the basic reading pro- 
gram, but a reading program supplementary to it. It needs to be 
established so that children who are reading below their level of 
ability can be taken aside by people who are trained to give help 
which is specifically designed to strengthen their weak areas. 


At the very end of the corrective reading branch a twig is 
growing which we can call the remedial reading program. It is 
the writer’s opinion that remedial reading is highly overrated. 
At best it is a negative approach to reading. If school systems are 
running strong developmental programs, few children will need 
remedial reading instruction. It should be given only to those 
children who are very seriously retarded in terms of their in- 
telligence. It should be given frequently and systematically on an 
individual basis by a teacher who is highly trained and especially 
skilled in working in this area. Nevertheless, despite excellent 
teaching, there probably always will be a few children who will 
be in need of remedial reading instruction. 


Study Skills: 

As the youngster progresses through school a fourth branch 
of our tree comes into view. This branch can be called study 
skills. Few elementary schools have a planned program for de- 
veloping study skills. Unfortunately most youngsters are learn- 
ing study skills by trial and error methods. Study skills must be 
taught. Children need to be taught how to read a textbook 
chapter with understanding, how to take good notes, how to 
budget study time, to plan an attack on their assignments, to 
remember something after they’ve studied it, how to prepare for 
examinations, and finally, how to take examinations. These things 
cannot be taught by using lecture techniques, they must be taught 
in a classroom situation with the teacher and the students work- 
ing on actual assignments. 


Critical Reading: 

Finally, toward the top of the reading tree there is a fifth 
branch which is called critical reading. This does not imply that 
children are not encouraged to read critically all along the way. 
Rather, it means that at this stage of the reading program special 
attention is devoted to helping children strengthen their ability 
in critical reading. They are given reading assignments which 
are designed to help them evaluate, compare, and think through 
situations. News reports, speeches, articles, and editorials are 
read and studied. The children are taught to gather all available 
information in a scientific way and then to draw conclusions 
based on all the evidence on hand. In many school systems chil- 
dren get the idea that everything in a book is the gospel truth 
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and therefore must be believed “in toto,” so there comes a time 
when we have to raise questions in their minds as to whether 
all the information in books is true, and how we can determine 
what is true and what is false. And so, in our good reading pro- 
gram we do plan a branch of our tree which will give children 
experience in critical reading. 


Summary: 


In order to be a good reader the child in the junior high 
school should have good foundations gained through develop- 
mental instruction, many experiences reading in the field of 
children’s literature, skill in coping with curricular reading, and 
he should have the foundations of sound study skills. If he is 
having difficulty with reading he will need corrective or remedial 
reading instruction. Finally, he should know how to read criti- 
cally. Because of individual differences in children it is not pos- 
sible to meet all their reading needs in the elementary school 
program. Teachers in the junior high school must be willing to 
accept the children where they find them in reading, pick up the 
job, and give the children a program that contains the six differ- 
ent kinds of reading suggested in this paper. 
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Program 


FRIDAY, APRIL 30 


4:00 p. m.-7 :30 p. m. 


REGISTRATION 


7:30 p. m.-10:30 p. m. 


GENERAL SESSION 


HAROLD J. COON, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of 
Secondary Education, Syracuse: 
A Welcome to the New York State 
English Council 


J. N. Hook, Executive Secretary of the National Council 
of Teachers of English; author, The Teaching of High 
School English: 

The World of the English Teacher 


ITHACA COLLEGE DRAMATIC GROUP, under the direction of 
Eugene R. Wood, Chairman, Department of Drama: 
Scenes from Shakespeare 


SYMPOSIUM: What Makes an English Teacher? 


Chairman: William T. Beauchamp, State University 
Teachers College, Geneseo 


Speakers: Hertha Ganey, State University College for 
Teachers, Buffalo: The Professional School Prepares 
Teachers for the Language Arts 

Carl. M. Selle, State University Teachers College, 
Geneseo: The Professional School and the Teacher of 
High School English 

Charles E. Samuels, Utica College: The Liberal 
Arts College Appraises Its Role in Preparing English 
Teachers 

Helene W. Hartley, Syracuse University: Born 
that Way! 


10:30 p. m.-11:30 p. m. 
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10:45 a. m.-11:45 a. m. 
DISCUSSION GROUPS: 


. How Can Administration Foster the Ideal Curriculum in the 
Language Arts? 

. Meeting the Reading Needs of the Gifted High School and Col- 
lege Student 

Semantics and You: the Role of Words and Meaning in the 
Classroom and Out 

. Basic Reading Skills and the Literature Program 

. Expanding Interest in Books 

. Demonstration Lesson of Creative Expression in the Language 
Arts 


one © ND 


12:00 m.-1:00 p. m. 
DISCUSSION GROUPS: 


7. Children and Poetry: Enemies, Friends, Lovers? 
8. Literature and the Ethical Standard 
9. What Have Management and the College a Right to Expect 
from our Teaching? 
10. Demonstration Lesson Emphasizing Techniques in the Use of 
Audio-Visual Aids 


11. Developing Channels of Communication; Emphasis on Speaking 
and Writing 
12. The English Teacher Looks at the Speech Program 


1:15 p. m. 
LUNCHEON 
Songs by Edward Sargent, Cornell University 


Speaker: Bernard DeVoto, Pulitzer Prize-Winner His- 
torian, Essayist, Novelist, Literary Critic, Teacher 
of Literature: 


Leaves from a Library Table 
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SPECIAL READING ISSUE 


Reading is the first of the three R’s. It is first 
because we have to learn to read in order to 
learn by reading. 
—Mortimer J. Adler, How to Read a Book 





A useful recent pamphlet is Teaching Reading (1953), by 
Arthur I. Gates, available for 25 cents from National Education 
Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Elementary English for March, 1954 contains ““A New Look 
at Reading,” by Willard Abraham; “The Problem of the Retard- 
ed Reader,” by B. S. Slesinger; “Reading about Emotions,” by 
Bernice J. Wolfson. (National Council of Teachers of English, 
8110 S. Halsted St., Chicago 20.) 

The February, 1954, issue of The Reading Teacher includes 
“Teaching Reading to Exceptional Children,” by Paul Witty; 
“How the Physically Handicapped Learn to Read,” by Elberta 
E. Pruitt; “The Slow Learner Needs Special Help,” by Frances 
Mullen; “A Rich Bill of Fare for the Gifted Child,” by Walter 
Barbe; ‘Special Booklists Suggest Materials for the Exceptional 
Child,” by Miriam E. Peterson; “The Good Reader Thinks Criti- 
cally,” by Nila B. Smith; “Let’s get Variety in the Reading Pro- 
gram,” by Virginia M. Reid; “An Experiment with an Indi- 
vidualized Method of Teaching Reading,” by Harold Kaar; ‘“‘We 
Tried to Keep them Reading through our Summer Library Plan,” 
by Ruth E. Oaks. (The Reading Laboratory, University of Pitts- 
burgh.) 

The multiple aspects of the reading problem are dealt with 
in The English Language Arts and there is a selective bibliogra- 
phy. (Volume 1 of the Report of the Commission on the English 
Curriculum, National Council of Teachers of English. Appleton- 
Century Crofts.) 

The topic of the 1955 Yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, NEA, is “The Function of Read- 
ing in the Elementary School.” Teachers and principals are in- 
vited to contribute accounts of what they are doing in their own 
schools. Write to Dudley C. Snyder, Chairman, Valley Stream, 
New York. 
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THE 1954 CONFERENCE 


High point of the professional year for many of us is our 
annual gathering at Syracuse for fellowship, enlightenment, and 
inspiration. For their interest and comprehensiveness these con- 
ferences of the New York State English Council are the envy of 
our colleagues in other States. They are even becoming inter: 
national, for we welcomed last year a number of our friends 
from Canada. Whether we are elementary, secondary, or college 
teachers we can all gain by attending. 


Under the gentle guidance of our president, Sister M. Sylvia, 
and the energetic direction of the program chairman, Milacent 
Ocvirk of Ithaca, this year’s meeting will be of the some high 
quality as before. 


In addition to the symposium and panels in which we share 
our experience, there will be three distinguished speakers. 


Roma Gans, Professor of Education, Teachers College, - 
Columbia University, has been a teacher, a_ supervisor 
and an assistant superintendent of schools. She has had wide 
contacts with children of all ages, their teachers, parents, religi- 
ous groups, social agencies and the general public. Her services 
are in demand as a lecturer and consultant. She has focused her 
attention especially on the issues in human relationships faced 
by the schools and the public. She is co-author of Teaching 
Young Children in Nursery School, Kindergarten and Pirmary 
Grades. 


J. N. Hook, Professor of English, University of Illinois, is 
Executive Secretary of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. His teaching experience has included high school, 
teachers college, and university. He is equally interested in 
scholarship and (is the word obsolete?) pedagogy. For many 
years he has been editor of the Illinois English Bulletin. He has 
been chairman of the NCTE Committee on the Reading and 
Study of Poetry. He is author of the widely used textbook, The 
Teaching of High School English. 


Bernard deVoto is well known as essayist, novelist, literary 
critic and historian; as author of Across the Wide Missouri 
(Pulitzer Prize, 1948), The Year of Decision, The Course of 
Empire, Mark Twain’s America, Mark Twain at Work; as 
former editor of The Saturday Review of Literature and present 
occupant of Harper’s Magazine’s “Easy Chair.” He has taught at 
Northwestern University and Harvard University. 
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Reading in the Senior High School 


Marion L’Amoreaux* 


Senior high school students need instruction in reading 
skills. Perhaps a better term for such instruction would be 
“reenforcement and direction in reading habits,” although senior 
high school students will have some reading experiences which 
require learning new skills. 

Those basic skills already acquired in elementary and junior 
high schools—skills in comprehending main ideas, in recognizing 
supporting details, in interpreting ideas in terms of activities, 
and in critical thinking—as well as skill in word-attack, will be in 
constant use in the senior high school situation. 


Let us take a look at some of the assignment demands made 
in a modern high school program, one based upon the experience 
approach to learning. They include using library facilities; as- 
sembling a research paper; expanding an idea by proof drawn 
from reading; condensing a volume of material by outline, sum- 
mary, or précis; skimming masses of material; taking and or- 
ganizing notes; transferring skills acquired in one situation to 
another problem; deciding upon and allotting available time to a 
number of necessary reading tasks. 

It is in senior high school, too, that a student needs direction 
in developing, for himself, an independence in choosing reading 
material that furnishes the impetus for a life of reading activ- 
ities. In this phase of the senior high school reading program, 
every teacher who has contact with the student is a teacher of 
reading. The student is influenced through these teachers’ en- 
thusiasms, prejudices, personal habits of reading and attitudes 
towards the use of the printed word. 

These teachers, too, through their classroom activities, pro- 
vide the opportunities for developing, and strengthening by 
purposeful use, reading skills necessary for the assignment de- 
mands. 

In the social sciences, a student has opportunities to develop 
ability in critical thinking as he reads widely to organize facts 
and events into one of several patterns: chronological order, 
“problem” organization, geographical order, or a “great move- 
ments” sequence. Here, through an example as a pattern, and 
discussion of techniques such as skimming, looking for main 
ideas in a mass of detailed account, orienting places by a pre- 
determined plan, recognizing and rearranging events introduced 
in the “flashback,” the social sciences teacher becomes a teacher 
of reading. 

In mathematics and the physical sciences, a student becomes 





*Newark Junior-Senior High School, Newark 
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aware of another phase of advanced reading techniques—that 
of intensive reading for accuracy, with attention to relationship 
words like “less than,” “in proportion to.” “increased by.” The 
best help in this area can be given by the teacher himself, in 
various ways. He may demonstrate, with familiar material, how 
to attack it, as a reading problem, if it were unfamiliar. He may 
then assign new material, and through class application of prin- 
ciples just demonstrated, teach these reading skills in a meaning- 
ful situation. Another technique used is that of assigning new 
material to be worked out independently by individuals, after 
the first demonstration. A student’s difficulties arising then will 
point out the weaknesses in reading abilities that still require 
attention. 

Students in this age-group are just about ready, prepared 
both by maturity and by elementary and junior high school ex- 
periences in word recognition, to move into the delights of dis- 
covering the real power of words. The diverse power of words 
is unfolded as their use as technical terms versus their ordinary 
meanings becomes apparent. Awareness of the power of modifiers 
to change the meanings of words brings delight as well as in- 
creased word power. The difference between a hot dog and a 
mad dog is the least of the possibilities we can anticipate. New 
words that appear in such subjects as biology, agriculture, in- 
dustrial arts, and health class present opportunities for classifica- 
tion and instruction in word attack through recognition of pre- 
fixes, root words, and suffixes. 


If the power of propaganda by spoken word and pictures is 
demonstrated by its effect upon illiterate peoples, then it seems 
probable that there is a similar power exerted through propa- 
ganda by the printed word upon literates. This makes imperative 
the teaching of such skills as recognition of propaganda tech- 
niques used by writers; recognition and use of devices of logic; 
separation of opinion from fact; recognition of “loaded” terms, 
dependent upon an author’s intent. 


Among the vocabulary factors to be recognized, besides that 
of “loaded” terms, is that of changes in the meanings of words 
due to subsequent events, differences in locale, etc. An example 
of this is the use of such epithets as Conservative, Tory, Red. 


Recognizing that these are some of the tangible objectives 
of a senior high school reading program, expressed in terms of 
desirable activities, the members of a faculty will want some 
organization for carrying out the program. 

If individual differences in ability are to be taken into ac- 
count, an evaluation of each student’s status should be available. 
Records of his physical and mental abilities, as well as his 
achievement in school, are usually already on file. His reading 
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ability can be ascertained by standardized reading tests given 
at intervals to measure progress as well as present ability, and 
by teacher appraisal of his achievement. 

This phase of the program needs a coordinator, some 
interested and trained person who will administer the standard- 
ized tests, record results in pupil-folders and in a composite form 
to be used by teachers, and to interpret test scores to pupils and 
to teachers. 


Some flexible plan of assigning responsibilities for develop- 
ing skills and providing certain activities to the different depart- 
‘ments—English, Social Sciences, Commercial, etc.—seems de- 
sirable. If the administration appoints a reading supervisor or 
designates some one teacher to coordinate the activities, then 
the appointee assumes responsibility for discussing the possibil- 
ities and determining the plan through such discussion and de- 
cision made by the entire faculty. In certain situations, the high 
school principal himself would be a splendid coordinator 
especially if he were supervising all instruction. 


It is the responsibility of the administration to make pro- 
vision for adequate library material, for the space and physical 
equipment needed in a plan for extensive library experiences, 
for a sufficient library staff. In this last named provision, teacher 
and student participation is a desirable activity. 


In-service training in techniques will be requested by many 
teachers, and provision for this is the responsibility of the ad- 
ministration. Among the techniques for which training is most 
often requested are those of providing for individual differences. 
As soon as a teacher becomes aware that an eight to ten-year 
spread in reading ability among the members of a single class 
is not an unusual, but a normal, circumstance, he will want to 
know how to provide meaningful reading experiences for each 
of these individuals. 


Unfortunately, there is sometimes a conception that the need 
for a trained supervisor in the senior high is an indication that 
the earlier schools have not done their job. This is not true. A 
senior high school supervisor may find that there is need for in- 
struction in basic, sometimes-called “elementary,” techniques of 
reading for some students. Boys and girls mature mentally, as 
well as physically, at different rates, and many are, in their 
teens, just ready to learn techniques which others have grasped 
earlier. Still others have had experiences acting as deterrents to 
acquisition of basic skills: for example, many changes in schools, 
severe or prolonged illnesses, unusual absences, extreme emo- 
tional pressures. 

A supervisor is needed, as has been mentioned, to coordinate 
and direct a program, and can be a consultant in an in-service 
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training program for teachers. Such a person can spend his full 
time in the field of reading—testing, interpreting tests, acting as 
consultant for both students and teachers, teaching demonstra- 
tion classes, inaugurating remedial measures where they are 
needed, coordinating and directing activities in all areas. 

He may, in other situations, carry on those activities that 
seem essential in a particular school and teach in a subject field 
part time. This situation has advantages: the consultant can use, 
in his own classes, desirable reading activities, evaluating them 
in a real situation as a demonstration procedure; he can develop 
activities and practices particularly suited to the needs of a 
school system; he can become well-acquainted with groups of the 
school population; he can become familiar with the possibilities 
and limitations of school facilities for the proposed reading pro- 
gram. 

The challenges of providing a reading program for senior 
high school students can be met by a resourceful administrator 
who will make provision for adequate direction of such a pro- 
gram and for materials, space, and time for meaningful reading 
experiences. The rewards lie in the satisfactions resulting from 
improved instruction in all subject areas and in each pupil’s 
awareness of an increased power to meet the demands made upon 
readers in to-day’s world. 
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Some Considerations for a Rural School Reading Program 
Richard L. Carner* 


Many rural schools are confronted with the problem of de- 
veloping a reading program diversified enough to meet many 
needs and still remain practical in operation. It is apparent that 
the teaching problems produced by the wide variety of ages and 
interests found in the rural classroom necessitate, in many in- 
stances, a reorganization of the reading program. In planning 
such a program, where each child has the opportunity to develop 
those reading skills important to both personal and social needs, 
it is of fundamental importance (1) to make periodic evaluations 
of each child through standardized tests and other data, (2) to 
supply reading materials basic to reading success, and (3) to 
develop and adopt instructional methods calculated to be best 
suited to the individual or group. 


PUPIL EVALUATION 


Periodic evaluations must be made in order to cope with 
the ever changing instructional needs of pupils. The extent to 
which capacities, interests, experiences, and achievement can be 
assessed largely determines the success a teacher will have in 
directing growth experiences. The following are some areas 
which can be investigated with profit. 


Intelligence. Insights concerning the intellectual capacity of 
pupils for academic work can be gained through intelligence 
tests. The relative strengths and weaknesses in such areas as 
language abilities, spatial relationships, and numerical concepts 
are often indicative of the quantity and quality of growth we can 
expect in those activities in which they play an important role. 
Frequently a pupil’s failure to make average scholastic gains is 
the result of limited capacities and it is unrealistic to expect per- 
formance much beyond this level. 


Among those tests which are both fairly accurate and easy 
to administer are the California Tests of Mental Maturity, Pri- 
mary and Elementary levels, Otis Primary, and the S R A Tests 
of Primary Mental Abilities. These tests may be given individual- 
ly or to groups. 


Reading. Since it is sound practice to begin instruction where 
the pupil is, it is important to have an objective indication of the 
pupil’s reading level. For school beginners such tests as the 
Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Tests, Gates Reading Readiness 
Test, and the Metropolitan Readiness Tests yield valuable in- 
formation concerning the amount and type of readiness work 


*Reading Supervisor, Board of Cooperative Services, 2nd District, Oneida County 
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each pupil needs prior to the teaching of reading. For primary 
and elementary pupils the Gates Primary and Advanced Primary 
Tests, California Reading Tests, or reading grade level scores 
from the Metropolitan Achievement Tests can be used to evaluate 
immediate needs as well as the amount of progress made over a 
period of time. 

In addition to standardized tests, anecdotal records and 
check lists of reading gains and difficulties can be kept. With this 
information it is relatively easy to maintain a record of progress 
for each child. Continuity in the teaching of reading depends upon 
the effectiveness of pupil evaluation. 


Other data. Attention must be given to the areas of hearing, 
vision, speech, personality, and physical status. A neglected 
problem in any one of these areas can lead to failure in learning 
to read. When disabilities of this nature are found it is incumbent 
upon the teacher to make the proper referrals. Another source of 
valuable information is the conference between teacher and 
parent. Cooperation between the home and school is often of 
paramount importance in finding the solution to a reading prob- 
lem. 
MATERIALS 


The rural teacher is frequently handicapped by a limited 

budget and so must make the best possible choices from a wealth 
of good reading material available. This selection must also take 
into consideration that children should have varied reading ex- 
periences with many different purposes for reading. Those read- 
ing materials of fundamental importance to the reading pro- 
gram may be broadly classified as basic readers and workbooks, 
reference books, and recreational books in a variety of levels and 
topics. 
Basic readers. It is imperative that learning to read be based 
upon a systematic, sequential accumulation of experiences rather 
than a haphazard exposure to all kinds of reading materials. 
From the readiness stage onward a well organized basic reader 
series appears to offer pupils the best opportunity to grow pro- 
gressively in reading power. The selection of the basic series 
should be based upon a thorough analysis of such factors as vo- 
cabulary load, concepts to be developed, and methods used to 
teach such skills as word recognition. The teacher’s manual 
should be used as a guide to the philosophy of the series as well 
as the instructional procedures. Workbooks can be profitably used 
for practice and reinforcement of reading skills, but should not 
be used as “busy work” only. 

Since it is necessary to provide a broader foundation of read- 
ing experiences for slower pupils, the use of one or more supple- 
mentary series is recommended. In the selection of the supple- 
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mentary series emphasis should be placed upon the degree of 
continuity between it and the basic series. 


Reference materials. Reference materials have the dual purpose 
of being sources of knowledge as well as tools for teaching 
specific reading skills. The functional aspects of the encyclopedia, 
dictionary, atlas, or almanac should be emphasized by relating 
their use to social studies and other curricular areas. It is ad- 
visable to set up a reference shelf where books may be placed 
which are related to topics being taught. Making such books 
available tends to encourage children to read beyond the text in 
search for information which interests them. 


Library books. One of the most important goals of the reading 
program should be the attempt to foster the desire to read. Un- 
fortunately, many children remain unstimulated because of a 
poor reading diet. Every means should be taken to assure enough 
books for all pupils, particularly for those whose home environ- 
ment provides only meager reading materials. A variety of at- 
tractive books is an open invitation to read. Many rural schools 
supplement their library book purchases by making use of state 
lending libraries. Frequently, the P. T. A. or other local organiza- 
tions undertake programs to purchase books for the school. The 
value of the recreational phase of the reading program must not 
be underestimated. Often it is here that negative feelings toward 
reading are replaced by the positive attitudes that will affect a 
lifetime of reading. 
READING INSTRUCTION 


Reading pervades so many spheres of childhood activity in 
school and out, that its teaching must embrace many goals. All 
reading instruction should be based upon clearly defined pur- 
poses in order to assure the proper development of the skills 
and attitudes which help to make reading a successful experi- 
ence. Learning skills in word recognition, comprehension, oral 
reading, use of reference tools, silent reading, and many other 
related language areas must be the result of a meaningful pro- 
gression of experiences for each child. 


Grouping. The most widely used method for grouping in a single 
grade is to create two or three smaller groups according to read- 
ing ability. Because many rural teachers have up to six grades 
within one classroom it is necessary to avoid the complexity of 
too many groups. A more practical approach is to make, in es- 
sence, an ungraded classroom where pupils work in their par- 
ticular skill level groups regardless of actual grade level. Thus, 
a second grader may cross “grade boundaries” several times a 
day.to meet with groups in reading, arithmetic, or other cur- 
ricular areas if his needs are to be met there. This kind of flexi- 
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bility simplifies the teacher’s work as well as makes it possible 
to give the pupil attention where it is needed. 


Units of work: At times it is practical to have the entire class 
participate in a unit of work whereby the type and extent of a 
pupil’s contribution is determined by his ability and needs. The 
purpose of a unit is to use and develop specific skills in reading, 
spelling, writing, and speaking as aids in building the concepts 
deemed important. The central theme of the unit may be based 
upon social studies, science, a holiday, or any other important 
area of interest. 


The concepts to be developed should be realistically related 
to the level of the child. The activities of beginners might center 
upon making simple experience charts, drawing pictures, listen- 
ing to stories read by the teacher, and building the basic sight 
vocabulary. More advanced students can develop skills in using 
research tools, writing reports, summarizing articles, and many 
other related language arts areas. The culminating activity of the 
unit can be a play, a written report, or a display in which the 
understandings gained through the research and other activities 
are reflected. 


Other factors: The best of reading materials, if improperly used, 
limit the effectiveness of instruction. There still exists in today’s 
schools a tendency to overemphasize the importance of oral read- 
ing. Simply listening to a group read orally does not mean that 
instruction per se is taking place. Telling the children the correct 
pronunciation of a word does not give them the word recogni- 
tion skills they need in order to read independently. While phras- 
ing and expression are important in oral reading they should 
be taught in conjunction with a realistic audience situation. 


By far, the greater proportion of our reading is the silent 
type wherein the purpose is to comprehend by making inferences 
or drawing conclusions. The more advanced pupils would benefit 
by developing a flexible approach to reading in which they can 
use skimming techniques when needed, or study techniques which 
give more depth of meaning to textbook reading. In the final 
analysis, it is the teacher’s awareness of needs which paves the 
way to a more adequate instructional program in reading. 


SUMMARY 


The rural school must recognize many valid objectives in 
planning for and organizing a sound reading program. Among 
those objectives is a sensitivity to child levels rather than grade 
levels, a wise selection of a variety of materials, and the develop- 
ment of an instructional program which allows each child to 
succeed on his own level. 
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Reading Instruction for College Students 
William D. Sheldon* 


It has long been recognized that reading development is far 
from completed in the high school. More than two hundred col- 
leges and universities provide reading improvement services for 
students. 

‘ College students have shown that they can improve in their 
ability to read faster without decrease in comprehension, in the 
flexibility of their approach to reading various sorts of material, 
and in vocabulary. While much of this improvement in reading 
comes about in an informal manner, many colleges and univer- 
sities also provide for a formal day by day attack on reading. 


The reading improvement service at Syracuse University 
is typical of such services in colleges and universities. 


Upon entrance, each freshman takes a battery of achieve- 
ment and capacity tests. Wide discrepancies are often apparent 
between the student’s capacity and his tested achievement. Often 
the greatest discrepancy is found between learning capacity and 
the ability to read. Students who show such tested discrepancies 
are urged to take a course, Improvement of Learning. This course 
focusses on improving the reading and study skills of each stu- 
‘dent. 

Students are found to lack the ability to read lengthy ma- 
terial and retain a sound understanding of its content. The rate 
of reading is often so slow that reading is an unhappy chore. 
Many students are inflexible in their approach and read fiction 
and physics texts at the same rate of speed. Often methods of 
pronouncing new words need improvement. Skill in finding the 
meanings of new words is also needed. The art of critical read- 
ing is often lacking in capable students. 


Because the course in the improvement of learning treats 
the reading needs of individuals an extensive diagnostic program 
is set up. In addition to the battery of entrance tests each stu- 
dent takes further tests of intelligence such as the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Intelligence Scale, The Michigan Vocabulary Profile 
Test, the Iowa Silent Reading Test, parts of the Van Wagenen- 
Dvorak Diagnostic Test of Silent Reading Ability, and informal 
rate of comprehension tests. The abilities of students to skim with 
understanding, to outline and summarize are also surveyed. 

On the basis of the results yielded by these tests projects 
are designed so that individuals and small groups work on 
specific problems. The whole class, usually 10-15 in number, 
work on the improvement of general reading comprehension and 


*Director, Reading Laboratory, Syracuse University 
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rate, review the various methods of vocabulary building and 
learn to skim, outline, summarize, review, take examinations, in- 
crease their flexibility of reading and improve their general ap- 
proach to study. 

The improvement of rate and comprehension is related to 
directed practice. It has been found at Syracuse University that 
many practice exercises help the student overcome some of his 
poor habits. The first materials used are those of easy content. 
Magazine articles concerning current issues, the type of ma- 
terial appearing in various digests, and newspaper articles and 
editorials have been found most useful in the initial improvement 
of the rate of reading. The reading of the articles is timed and 
certain comprehension exercises are used to test understandings. 
The classical objective type questions have some usefulness in 
the lighter articles. However, outlining of the material read tests 
both the ability to recall the material in sequence and the atten- 
tion paid to important issues. Later, summaries are made of the 
outlines. At an advanced stage students read articles, think 
through an outline and then write a summary. 


A variety of approaches to vocabulary improvement has 
been tried with success. Apparently almost any of the known 
methods of word study lead students to become conscious of 
their need to add new words to their spoken and written vo- 
cabularies. Experiments at Syracuse University have indicated 
that a few minutes of each class spent in any of the following 
ways resulted in a new interest in vocabulary improvement: 


1. Each class day the students were asked to bring in several 
words, new to them. They were asked to write a simple definition, 
and if possible find the source of the root. Students were quite 
interested to discover the many words derived from a single 
root. They also became very much interested in tracing the 
origins of roots through the mazes of language development. 

2. Another class concentrated on a well known book which 
claimed to aid in the development of a more powerful vocabu- 
lary. The formal exercises in this book seemed to result in a 
great deal of interest in words. The students who used this tech- 
nique became disciples of the formal method of word study. 


. One class read one article between each class, selected 
paragraphs from the article and rewrote at least one paragraph. 
Phrases were substituted for words or words were substituted 
for phrases. Students grew quite apt in making sentences more 
precise. The hunt for the appropriate word or phrase also seemed 
to stimulate an interest in developing a new vocabulary. 

Many other means have been used to focus attention on 
learning new words. 
Improving the flexibility of reading is a complicated but in- 
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teresting learning process. Attention is drawn to the lack of 
flexiblity in a dramatic fashion. Exercises of similar lengths are 
drawn from such varied sources as a 7th grade reader, a college 
citizenship text, an excerpt from a piece of philosophical writing 
and other varied sources. Then articles are presented one after 
another. The only instruction given refers to the fact that the 
reading will be timed and certain questions will be asked upon 
completion of each reading. Later the sources of the materials 
are revealed. It often startles a student to find that his rate of 
comprehension of seventh grade fiction is not too different from 
that in which the material was obtained from a passage of 
philosophy. 

Once the factor of inflexibility is discovered and the dis- 
advantages are understood, students are given materials of a 
varied nature but cautioned about the depth of the content. For 
example, in reading an excerpt from a seventh grade reader, the 
student is told that this is easy material and can be read with 
a maximum amount of speed and understood at a high level; 
whereas an article by Spinoza or Santayana is a thoughtful 
piece, not meant for hurried reading and understood best through 
much reflection. 

College courses help students on all levels improve their 
ability to read with greater speed, while maintaining good com- 
prehension. A flexible approach to reading is also encouraged 
while increased power in vocabulary can also be achieved. Success 
in these areas demonstrates the developmental nature of reading 
and the value of continuing instruction in this basic area. 





Creative Reading 
Fred H. Marcus* 


Composition teachers search eagerly for a sign of “creative” 
ability in their students. Professors of literature avidly guide 
pupils to Shakespeare, Voltaire, Shaw—stressing their “creative” 
genius. And yet, every literature class is a virtual powder maga- 
zine of creative energy needing only a spark of understanding 
and insight to detonate. 


Let us examine a class in American literature. The Devil and 
Daniel Webster by Stephen Vincent Benet has been assigned, 
presumably read, and will now be discussed. What are some of 
the discussion questions? What kind of story has Benet written? 
Discussion. Have you ever read any other folk tales? Which? 
What qualities do they contain? Discussion. Is Benet’s portrayal 
of Webster historically accurate? Are Benet’s background, train- 


*State Teachers College, Oneonta 
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ing, and interests revealed through his technique? Through plot 
details? Through the dialect employed? Discussion. Did you en- 
joy the story? What period of American life does it cover? Dis- 
cussion. Bell! End of the period! Perhaps another fifty minutes 
will be devoted to Benet’s style, or his influence in American 
letters, or a quiz, or a discussion of humor as reflected in this 
short story, or a lecture by the professor—enriching the stu- 
dent’s reading via the professor’s vast knowledge of Benet, 
Webster, and the cult of folk-lore storytelling. 


The provocative questions, undoubtedly more stimulating 
than the above samples, were designed to what end? An appreci- 
ation of Benet’s short story? Students learned a great deal about 
the author, noted how his experiences entered into the writing, 
understood the historical references, recognized techniques em- 
ployed by Benet, analyzed (perhaps) the effectiveness of the 
writer’s methods, discussed—almost certainly in a general way— 
their approval or disapproval of the story itself, and appreciated 
the creative ability of the author. 

Wherein lay the stress? Appreciation of Benet’s creative 
skill was one focal point around which the class revolved. Was 
the author the sole creative force in the classroom? Before an- 
swering this query, let us examine creativity as a form of liter- 
ary phenomenon. When a writer takes pen in hand or faces the 
cold impassivity of his portable typing machine, what qualities 
does he have? At that moment he is a product of all that he has 
experienced, directly or vicariously: not only what he has seen, 
touched, smelled, tasted, and heard, but also what others have 
communicated to him. 


While environment is one shaping force, the writer also dis- 
ciplines himself. He knows the subtlety and power of language 
and strives for his effects via words laden with emotion as well 
as literal “meanings.” Again he is dependent on his well of ex- 
perience, for the very terms he selects—and those he rejects— 
have meaning for him out of the contexts in which he has ex- 
perienced them. The writer therefore projects himself into the 
reader’s place: what responses can he expect from those receiving 
his communication? Plot, structure, organization, editing, re- 
reading, and re-writing; these are chores related to the complete 
creative process. The will to work, to re-work, and frequently re- 
work again, becomes an essential weapon in the writer’s arsenal. 

What other ingredient distinguishes the literary creator? 
His is the ability to fuse all his ideas and materials into a re- 
lated, meaningful whole. His is the dramatic imagination, or 
vision, or one percent inspiration, or genius—call it what you 
will; it cannot be objectified. In Walden, Thoreau wrote, “The 
works of the great poets have never yet been read by mankind, 
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for only the great poets can read them.” Might the college stu- 
dent have sufficient well of experience to comprehend the ma- 
terials used by the “great poets?” Might the college student exert 
sufficient will to understand technical forms used by the poets? 
Can he, with sufficient stimulus, understand to a greater degree 
the literal and emotional meanings intended by complex lines? 
If these questions can be answered affirmatively, an important 
truth emerges. The creativity of the poet results in communica- 
tion. But communication, a two-way process, is equally dependent 
on the person addressed. Can one individual, reading poem, 
story, or play, take away varying degrees of meaning, under- 
standing, and feeling? Does his response depend upon his well 
of experience and will fully as much as the well and will of the 
creator? Although relatively few college students are presumed 
to have inspirational genius equal to the creative ability of the 
authors studied, let us recognize, nonetheless, that students’ re- 
sponses, understanding, and enjoyment are conditioned by their 
creative processes, processes linked to their wells of experience, 
wills to work, and visions—if any. Who has not had the experi- 
ence of reading a literary work, responding to it, re-reading the 
same work at a later date, and responding in more meaningful, 
enriched fashion? The black marks of the communicator had not 
changed an iota; the well and will of the communicant had in- 
creased to a greater or lesser degree. 


Since the creative process is indissolubly linked to reading 
and comprehension, why should the student’s consciously creative 
response be stressed in the classroom? Perhaps the answer lies 
in major objectives of the literature class. Enjoyment and under- 
standing of the literary works studied followed by students’ self- 
directed reading for pleasure would rank high on most lists of 
objectives. How does the creative process, utilizing the in- 
dividual’s well of experiences and willingness to work, lead to 
increased satisfaction? First, there is the personal satisfaction 
of finding ideas and situations meaningful to the individual him- 
self, almost as though the author had written his words for the 
particular reader. In the classroom, there is the added pleasure 
of sharing, a satisfaction common to all who have enjoyed liter- 
ary experiences. What else justifies the professor of literature in 
a reading of his favorite poems or stories? Might this sharing 
not emanate, first, from class members eager to find their per- 
sonal satisfactions reflected by others in the group? Often, a 
familiar response or discovery of another’s similar attitudes acts 
as a stimulant to an otherwise diffident student. Sharing offers 
security until confidence can be developed. Group discussion be- 
comes an extension of the author-student communication process. 
Common passages in the works read become springboards for the 
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most varied and interesting interpretations. An awareness of in- 
dividual wells leads to intelligent questioning in lieu of recrimi- 
nations. ““You’ve missed the point”? (you fool!) becomes “What 
makes you think so?’ or “How do you explain the passage on 
page 94?” 


Given the professor’s awareness of student creativity while 
reading and further assuming the professor’s inclination to im- 
prove such creativity, what methods may be utilized effectively? 
One device which has been invaluable is the “index card-line re- 
sponse” system. The student is assigned a story. As he reads he 
makes pencilled check marks next to those phrases, sentences, or 
paragraphs where he is inclined to “talk back” to the author, or 
make any observation at all. His inclination may vary from a 
comic ejaculation to a recognition of literary influences, from a 
single word of agreement or disagreement to a detailed, philo- 
sophic statement pertinent to the author’s treatment of character 
or situation. The student’s response may be highly personal, 
springing from his unique experience, or it may originate in the 
general domain of experience and therefore be similar to his 
neighbor’s reflection. 


When he has completed his story, pencil in hand, the stu- 
dent is asked to select passages which prompted his responses, 
copy out the passages individually onto index cards, and make 
his personal observations after each passage quoted. How many 
cards does an individual prepare? Since no two wells of ex- 
perience are identical, a fixed number would be unrealistic. The 
student’s creative reading experiences will depend on the degree 
of empathy he has with a specific story. In a classroom situation, 
a diversified group of students is likely to respond to nearly all 
the lines in a given assignment. The ensuing discussion—after 
students turn in their index cards—will be extremely revealing 
to some who by-passed passages which suddenly are illuminated 
via fellow students’ observations. 


The communication process becomes more comprehensive 
as it changes from author-student to author-student-class and 
even author-student-class-teacher. The emphasis is constantly 
upon judgements of the literary work closely supported by 
specific reference to actual content details. The stress upon con- 
tent analysis avoids the general and vague type of criticisms, 
and requires concrete illustrations from the literary work itself. 
There can be no right or wrong analyses but relatively more or 
less acute insights and comprehension. 


What does the teacher do with the index cards? He accepts 
the student’s communication and extends the process by critically 
commenting on individual cards. His criticism may take the 
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form of challenging questions, remarks of approbation, or sug- 
gestions for further content evaluation. Frequently, this method 
is gratefully adopted by the less verbal student who is reticent 
about publicly airing his views but welcomes the personal, liter- 
ary exchange with a sympathetic analyst. 


What added satisfactions does the “index card-line response”’ 
method offer? The formal report becomes unnecessary since the 
detailed card system yields far more information about the stu- 
dent’s degree of appreciation and comprehension. Examinations, 
especially content tests measuring rote memory skills, can be 
eliminated as a less valid method of evaluating student under- 
standing of the literary work. Background data about the author 
and pertinent historical information become more important to 
a student who recognizes the significance of the author’s well of 
experience in his creation. Students read individual lines more 
carefully ; the sum of the individual excellences in a literary work 
frequently is greater than the whole—especially a whole which 
is subject to vague generalizations. The card system spurs a 
defense of interpretations by reference to the actual supporting 
lines—thereby necessitating a more thorough reading. Student 
satisfaction in plucking key lines from a novel or play is not the 
least of the many satisfactions derived. Students tend to read and 
re-read, extracting a full share of marrow from the literary re- 
past. Judging from past experiences with this method, teachers 
will find an eagerness on the part of students to read the pro- 
fessor’s comments and questions. Students compare cards, talk 
over their results, compare notes and interpretations before do- 
ing individual cards, and the literary work becomes richer—as 
wells of literary experience are deepened and the wills to work 
are encouraged and abetted. 


What problems exist within the card system? The most 
difficul€ problem facing the teacher is one of student security, 
especially at the outset of the semester. Students are not familiar 
with the process. “What exactly do you want?” they will ask. 
Sample cards prepared on the first assignment by the professor, 
and used for illustration and class evaluation, may help to clarify 
the process. However, one desirable feature of the index card 
system is the elimination of absolutes in analyzing literary ma- 
terials; the teacher cannot offer any blueprints citing verse and 
chapter for those preferring to be led. The student takes the 
initiative in selecting those lines which afford him an opportunity 
to show his insight, understanding, and appreciation. 


Another problem, particularly pertinent when dealing with 
novels or full length plays, will be the excessive number of cards 
the student will prepare as he responds to a literary work. Multi- 
ply quantitative responses by the number of students in several 
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literature classes; obviously, the professor will soon be bogged 
down. One student suggestion was to set a maximum limit on the 
number of cards turned in. Then, the student still responds at 
great length to a literary work but exercises discretion and 
critical acumen in selecting finally those quotations which may 
best serve as springboards for his observations. 


A third problem, solely the teacher’s, is the actual work load 
involved in a conscientious reading of cards and critical com- 
mentary—even when a limited maximum has been set. Since 
superior teaching almost inevitably requires extensive prepara- 
tion and detailed attention to student papers (or cards), no at- 
tempt will be made to minimize the problem or offer any simple 
solutions. The immensity of the labor will however produce 
tangible benefits. Very rarely indeed will the teacher fail to en- 
rich his own comprehension as he reads diverse student reactions, 
unusual insights, and varied interpretations of passages, as well 
as highly personalized reactions to literary situations and people. 


How effective are the cards? At this moment there are no 
“objective” data. If anonymous student critiques mean anything 
—such critiques being written after final grades have been 
entered—the process results in greater reading comprehension 
and its concomitant, greater reading pleasures. 





Only Critics Keep Reading 
Wentworth K. Brown* 


A more accurate title for this paper would be: Some obser- 
vations on what required literature courses, especially in engin- 
eering colleges, should teach. 


I suppose such a title would strike a teacher of science or 
engineering as very strange. What should a professor of litera- 
ture teach? Why, literature, of course, thinks he. But anyone 
who’s tried teaching literature knows it’s not so simple, for the 
basic reason that people don’t agree on what literature either is 
or does. A play by Sophocles or a novel by Tolstoi is too many 
things at once: from the author’s point of view, it’s an act of self- 
expression; from the historian’s, a cultural record, a reflection 
of the problems and values of a time and place; from the philoso- 
pher’s, it’s an embodiment of certain ideas about the human situ- 
ation; from the playwright’s or novelists’s, it’s an experience of 
some sort, etc. Which of these various “dimensions” of the play 
or novel should the teacher stress? 


*Assistant Professor of English, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. Part of this paper was 
Mr. Brown’s contribution to the College Group panel at our 1953 Conference. 
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I imagine that a staff of mathematics or strength-of- 
materials instructors can agree fairly easily on what the subject- 
matter and aims of their courses should be. Probably they needn’t 
argue very long about what texts to assign or what use to make 
of them. But ask a department of fifteen English instructors 
what the required freshman literature course should be and do, 
and you'll get fifteen totally different answers. No curriculum 
can allot enough time to literature to accommodate all fifteen. 
Obviously a choice has to be made. Hence the perennial problem 
of all literature departments: what shall we teach? And this 
means not only what books, but also what about them, and to 
what end? 


I propose that we devote most of the meager time allowed 
for required literature courses to turning our engineering stu- 
dents into critics. And I put it in this way to provoke you to 
three questions: . 

1. In what sense should we “make critics of them’ ? 

2. Why try? 

3. How? 

A literary critic, as I see him, is just an extra-well-qualified 
reader. In this sense thousands of readers are amateur critics 
for every professional who writes book reviews or hair-splitting 
exegeses for the little quarterlies. And I’m sure all of us would 
like to make our students better critics—if that means more 
fully qualified readers. In fact, most of us who really teach litera- 
ture (and not something else under the guise of literature) are 
engaged in just that endeavor. We differ only in how we go about 
it, in which of the critic’s various qualifications we’re especially 
trying to promote. 

Some of the critic’s qualifications are apparently inborn: 
his abstract intelligence, his sensibility, his “feeling for lan- 
guage” or “verbal imagination,” etc. These are innate, and we 
teachers can’t do much toward corecting nature’s oversights in 
our engineers. Nor can we give them another all-important pre- 
requisite of the critic—experience of life. But the critic has 
three more qualifications, which he acquires, through study and 
a life-time of reading: one, a knowledge of facts about books and 
authors, periods and influences; two, a wide experience of litera- 
ture; and three, an intellectual understanding of what imagina- 
tive writing is all about—a knowledge of the “philosophy” of 
literature. These three critical qualifications the otherwise- 
equipped novice, such as our technical student, can begin to de- 
velop in college, and most of us spend at least part of our time 
trying to help him acquire one or another of the three, most often 
the first or second. 

I’ve believed since my undergraduate days that most English 
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professors limit their attention too exclusively to the first two 
jobs—extending the student’s knowledge of facts and extending 
his reading experience. About the first job—stoking him with 
facts—I have nothing I want to say. We all know how easy it is, 
that it’s what we fall back on when we’re tired or unprepared, 
that textbooks do it about as well as we do and a lot more quickly, 
and that we all feel we should be doing a lot more than just 
spouting facts. About the second job—extending the student’s 
experience of literature—I do have something to say. In the 
first place it is, of course, a most worthy project; and in the end 
the way one gets really to understand and care about creative 
writing is to read it. The hitch is that making students read a 
lot is a job that can’t always (or often) be done while they are 
taking our college courses. Occasionally we teachers do coerce or 
seduce a student—sometimes a whole class, even—into a literary 
experience that really jolts them, permanently—that converts 
them into life-long admirers of Crime and Punishment, or 
(better) Dostoievski, or (better still) all of the Russian novelists, 
or (best by far) all serious fiction, written by anyone anywhere 
at any time. Occasionally we do make our convert. And we thank 
whatever gods may be for these rare occasions, in a profession 
where tangible returns are scant. 


But most of the time our efforts to extend the student’s 
experience of literature are seriously limited by a problem that 
is especially acute in the technical college: too little time. The 
crowded engineering curriculum doesn’t allow us enough class 
time, nor our students enough out-of-class time, to get into more 
than a handful of the books we’d like them to experience. Con- 
scious of our poverty of time, we seek out the richest titles on 
the “great books” lists, hoping to make up in quality for what 
our offering lacks in numbers. This concentration on master- 
pieces serves, of course, to aggravate a second problem—that of 
lukewarm student interest to begin with. After all, if they were 
already devoted readers, our students would be in liberal arts, 
and not in science and technology. Often the great books are too 
rich and deep for the young engineering undergraduate’s limited 
experience of both life and literature; the masterpieces merely 
confirm his distaste for, and sense of inferiority before, the 
sacred mysteries of creative writing in general. But, we say, we 
haven’t time gradually to whet their appetites, with hor 
d’oeuvres and fish courses, for the main dish—the King Lear or 
Brothers Karamazov; and we do want them to leave the table 
with something substantial under their belts. So, no sooner are 
they seated than we serve up the piece de resistance, only to find 
they’ve lost their appetites completely. 


So the banquet is a failure. Hopefully we revise the menu, 
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replacing those masterpieces with these, only to end again with 
the old familiar feeling of frustration. Or we surrender, and 
give them what they want, which isn’t substantial enough to 
make the job worth doing. The unpleasant truth seems to be that 
we English professors really can’t do much, in our one or two 
required courses, toward making our students critics by increas- 
ing their experience of literature—by making them read and by 
reading with them enough books of all kinds and qualities. Most 
of this experience they apparently must acquire on their own. 
The best we can do is try to make sure that they will. 


I believe that the way to make sure of more than the occa- 
sional convert (who often is a misplaced humanities student 
anyway) is to train them in the critic’s third special acquisition 
—an understanding of what literature is all about, a knowledge 
of “‘poetics,” of the philosophy of imaginative writing. And this 
is what I mean in this paper by “making critics” of our engin- 
eers. We can, in the forty or eighty hours allotted us, teach them 
a lot about the nature of creative literature. We can introduce 
them to some of the basic theoretical principles and concepts 
which many of us have become familiar with in the hard way— 
by ourselves—because our own teachers were too busy telling 
us about Dostoievski’s psychoneurosis, Butler’s influence on 
Shaw, and Shakespeare’s knowledge of courtly love ever to get 
around to mentioning them. We can teach them at least the 
AB (C’s of literary theory. By literary theory I mean the general 
truths and hypotheses about what Aristotle called “poetry” that 
have been set down by the great critics and aestheticians. After 
more than two thousand years aesthetics is still embarrassingly 
far from being a science, as every teacher of any of the arts 
knows; but certain things are pretty well known, and many good 
guesses have been made, about what literature is, why it gets 
written at all, why it takes the forms it does, how these forms 
“tick,” how imaginative literature relates to other types of dis- 
course and of art and to both the writer’s and the reader’s actual 
experience of life, what values it offers, how it is judged, etc. It 
is the teaching of these facts and ideas that we should make our 
introductory courses in literature serve. Here’s why. 


One reason for teaching more literary theory better than 
most of us do now I’ve already implied: it’s one important thing 
we can do well, toward making our students better qualified 
readers, within our limitations. But what makes it important? 
Why is it worth doing at all? 

One basic reason is that knowing some literary theory means 
understanding works of literature intellectually, and theoretical 
understanding—in reading as elsewhere—is usually a pre- 
requisite to enjoyment and appreciation. Grown people in general 
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just don’t admire—don’t even like to mess with—what they don’t 
understand. After all, the critic keeps reading, not only because 
he’s acquired a taste for it, and the habit, but also because he 
understands what he’s doing when he reads, and why, what his 
authors are trying to do, and the value of the whole enterprise. 
By the same token, your young engineer doesn’t take to poetry 
partly because he doesn’t understand what this mystery called 
poetry is all about. This is one strong reason for teaching more 
literary theory better. 


Another—not as obvious—is that teaching critical theory is 
the most logical and relevant way of giving our required litera- 
ture courses the larger meaning, the broader context, which we 
constantly feel they need and deserve. It’s in our search for some 
such context that we’re forever hiring out our courses as hand- 
maidens to other departments; thus we service, or become para- 
sites on, the social sciences by offering “patterns of living” 
courses; we trespass on the philosophy faculty by advertising 
“philosophy of life” reading lists. Or we resign ourselves to the 
sterile inbreeding of overspecialization by concentration on liter- 
ary history, author biography, periods, influences, and types. 
Both the handserving and the inbreeding spring from a sound 
impulse, a sense that we should give our books and courses a 
meaningful context, make them stand for something bigger and 
more popularly admired than themselves. 


As I say, I believe this need for “context” is real, and not 
only to satisfy the administration’s demand for catalogue state- 
ments of our aims or “technical row’s” cry that we justify our 
existence. But I think the answer to the need lies not in creeping 
under the wing of some other department nor in locking our- 
selves in the ivory tower but in exploiting the most immediate 
significance of the imaginative works we teach. The obvious 
answer is to make our books “stand for” the thing they are 
actually a part of—literature itself, in particular imaginative 
literature. In so far as our stories and novels, plays and poems 
need to be used for some purpose beyond their primary one— 
which is to supply reading experiences for our students—they 
should be used to demonstrate the theory and practice of creative 
writing, used as basic materials for teaching the nature of litera- 
ture just as the laboratory sessions in Physics One are used to 
dramatize and illustrate physical laws. 

So: here are two important reasons for teaching more 
critical theory better: to give the student some much-needed in- 
tellectual understanding of what literature is all about; and to 
give our courses a larger context—also needed, apparently— 
which is natural and relevant. 


All this applies to the teaching of literature anywhere, to 
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any type of student. But I believe, from experience, that technical 
students need this theoretical training even more than English 
majors do. For one thing, imaginative literature is likely to be 
the only art the engineer is required to study at all. This means 
that he doesn’t usually pick up his “aesthetics” elsewhere, in 
courses in appreciating painting or music or architecture. If he 
gets any understanding of art at all, it must be from us. Sec- 
ondly, your technical student, being less familiar with the kind 
of symbolism we call the arts than even his room-mate in the 
humanities, is naturally both suspicious and afraid of them. This 
distrust and inferiority feeling—serious blocks to both interest 
and enjoyment—can be dispelled only by appealing to his intel- 
lect, by making him understand. Interestingly, these young tech- 
nicians—again I speak from experience—often seem unusually 
receptive to critical theory and analysis. The highly theoretical 
and analytical scientific disciplines apparently prepare them for 
it. They really take to discussions of the philosophy of literature 
and to formal dissection of verbal structures. 


Before I go on to the last—and toughest—of the three ques- 
tions I posed at the beginning, let me sum up quickly. We are 
agreed, I have assumed, that at least one prime objective of our 
literature courses is to make our men better critics, in the sense 
of better qualified readers. I’ve also assumed that simply teaching 
them facts about books and writers is not enough to satisfy any 
of us. I hope I’ve shown the futility of trying to do enough 
toward extending the student’s experience of literature. (We 
simply haven’t time to read enough good books with him to be 
sure of selling him on reading.) And finally I’ve tried to demon- 
strate the desirability of extending his intellectual understanding 
of what literature is all about, and that, though this is desirable 
in all required literature courses, it is especially so when the 
students are technicians. 


Now we come to the knotty problem of how, exactly, in our 
courses we are to go about giving the student this literary theory. 
And I want to confess right now that after more than ten years 
of hard thinking and constant experimenting with my technical 
students I find my answer still both fragmentary and too general. 


I suppose the obvious way to teach literary theory would 
be to turn the job over to the philosophers: let them assign and 
explain the masterpieces of criticism, from Aristotle to I. A. 
Richards, and nothing else. To do this would be like trying to 
teach music appreciation without a phonograph, or first-year 
chemistry without a lab. It just wouldn’t do the job we want 
done. After all, even though we can’t make them read everything, 
we can make them read something. And we do need live speci- 
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mens. And there are the converts, whom we’d hate to miss 
making. And we are teachers of literature. So we won’t pass the 
buck to the philosophers. I’m not at all sure that we want to as- 
sign the students any readings in criticism as such. A possible 
compromise here I haven’t explored far. I suspect we would do 
best to serve as critics and aestheticians ourselves, besides being 
scholars and devoted and trained readers. After all, both the 
reason and the testing-ground for critical theory and aesthetics 
are creative works themselves—and where these are literary, 
they are our “baby.” Even though we didn’t get much literary 
theory from our own teachers, we have as much claim, by virtue 
of years of serious professional reading, to a theoretical under- 
standing of literature as the philosophers have. And we must 
pass that understanding on to our students. But how? By so 
organizing our courses, picking our texts, modifying our teach- 
ing techniques, and slanting our classroom lectures, discussions, 
and questions, that the main emphasis consistently falls on one 
problem: what light does this reading throw on the whole, not- 
really-so-mysterious business of what imaginative writers and 
their readers are up to? 


At the broadest level—that of planning the over-all struc- 
ture of a course—it seems possible to spotlight the theory of 
literature by arranging reading sequences which will demon- 
strate, dramatically and progressively, certain basic and general 
critical principles or concepts. The two problems are first, to 
decide which principles or concepts; then to select texts which 
will illustrate them. Such a course would be so arranged as to 
spell out the idea that good imaginative works “say” things, im- 
portant things, which their authors have observed about human 
beings and the human situation. This basic truth is not familiar 
to most freshmen, or even the seniors, who still tend to regard 
novels and short stories, poems and plays, as either useless orna- 
ments or harmless escape mechanisms. The course would pro- 
gressively show writers “saying” things of different sorts about 
various aspects of the human scene. This might look, at first 
glance, like the familiar “problems” or “patterns of living” 
course. But each work would be discussed primarily in terms of 
the light it throws on the nature of imaginative literature in 
general, and only incidentally in relation to the problem of life 
that is reflected in it. 


At the next level—that of the selection of texts—I haven’t 
much to add to what’s already implicit in my remarks about 
planning. The principle of selection is obviously to choose those 
books that will best demonstrate the critical concept one is 
focussing on. I am sure that the books so chosen will often not 
be masterpieces, or even Grade A. Sometimes the very trans- 
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parency of the mediocre writer’s art makes it useful in teaching 
literary theory. 


Still to be considered are the levels of teaching techniques 
and classroom procedures. These could involve us in details which 
we haven’t time for at the moment. I’ll say simply that whether 
we favor lecture or discussion, formal analysis or impressionistic 
commentary, short quizzes or final examinations, in-class or out- 
side writing, little or a lot of either reading or writing, this 
should be our constant guiding principle: our main job is not 
just to extend by a few more titles the student’s experience of 
literature, nor to extend by a few thousand facts his knowledge 
of books, but to extend as far as we can his intellectual under- 
standing of what imaginative literature is all about: of why it 
gets written at all, why it takes the forms it does, how it relates 
to other types of discourse and to the other arts, what values it 
offers the reader, how it can be judged, etc. 


Of course we don’t agree among ourselves on the answers 
to these critical problems, but each of us does have answers. And 
I believe we should pass them on, as best we can, to our students. 
All too often we, like the mathematicians, overestimate the ex- 
tent to which our students share our general frame of reference 
as readers, our general orientation toward literature. We should 
not be afraid of getting either too general or too basic. Only the 
student who somewhere or other has acquired some basic idea 
of what imaginative writers and their readers are up to is a 
well-qualified reader. And only the well-qualified reader—the 
critic—really keeps reading: a lot, good books, profitably, and 
all his life. 
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Utica College of Syracuse University. 
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